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may direct it differently ; he may by accident desire to excel in
this study or in that. Sir, the man who has vigour may walk to
the east, just as well as to the west." x
Nowadays, however, workers in the field of mental measure-
ment have to face an attitude of criticism, even of hostility.
Sceptics cast doubt on the very existence of intelligence,
pointing out that none of the experts can say what it is. On
several occasions eminent psychologists mobilized themselves
to thrash out the question; there was a symposium of British
authorities in 1910, one of American in 1921, and an Inter-
national Congress in 1923. But the efforts to decide the
matter and to present a united front to the general public
were unavailing: the discussions only revealed hopeless
divergences of opinion among the psychologists themselves.
They could not decide whether or not intelligence included
memory, or imagination, or language, or attention, or motor
ability, or sensation. In fact, as Professor Spearman says, it
was found that 'intelligence' is a word with so many mean-
ings that now it has none. "Words are wise men's counters,
but they are the money of fools." If it is argued that we do
not need to know what a thing is before we measure it, as in
the case of electricity, Spearman rejoins that we must know
with which galvanometer the electric current is in circuit, and
we do not know whether memory, for instance, is in circuit
with intelligence. Again, it is no argument to say that intelli-
gence-testing works, for it has been made to work with the judg-
ments of teachers and others. Even if the monarchic doctrine is
true the fact remains that to measure intelligence in practice
we split it up. In spite of the initial enthusiasm, then, the
monarchic view gives no clear idea of what intelligence is, and
constitutes a very uncertain theoretical basis for mental-testing.
All psychologists, however, have not subscribed to the
monarchic view. The "oligarchic doctrine," as it is called
by Spearman, teaches that our mental capacity consists not
of one, but a few great powers, each requiring separate
measurement; the result being a sort of 'mental profile* of
1 Boswell, The Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides; quoted in Psychological
Tests ofEducable Capacity, pp. 14-15.